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HISTORY. 


WE date, then, the commencement of history accor- 
ding to the testimony of Moses; and as there is no other 
work extant of equal antiquity, no other furnishing any 
thing like a clear, connected account of the world’s in- 
fancy, we must make his history our sole guide for no 
inconsiderable space of time, coroborating it with coin- 
cident traditions, and contrasting it with the puerile and 
whimsical speculations of those who substitute fancy 
for research. 

According to this ancient author, the Almighty form- 
ed man of the dust of the earth, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, thereby rendering him a living 
soul. From his side he extracted a rib, of which he 
made woman, having thrown Adam into a deep sleep 
for that purpose. From this pair, as has been already 
seen, sprung the whole human race. 

Their residence was fixed by God in a delightful gar- 
den called Eden. The Jewish Talmudists, giving wings 
to their fancy, represent them to have been of sufficient 
size to reach from one end of the earth to the other; 
for, say they, Adam must have been able to pass the 
seas, to visit all parts of his dominions. The reader 
will perceive, that this is not an item of Mosaic, but of 
Talmudic history, and that it is founded, not on records 
or authority, but on theory—one of the last sources 
whence to derive history. He will likewise note the 
monstrosity and absurdity of the conception, its unna- 
tural and ludicrous cast, giving it the air of fiction. We 
notice this, not for the sake of confuting this whimsical 
tale, but to compare it with the account of Moses, who 
professes to give history, and not speculation. 
surely, the comparison redounds greatly to his advan- 
tage, ‘and gives us grounds for ine reased confidence in 
his narration. The idea we receive by reading that nar- 
ration is, that Adam was only the size of an ordinary 
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man: and this from the mere circumstance, that he is | 


not said to have been larger. 
virtually contradict Moses. 
vellous, and which the truth; 
which history ; 

Man was 


which speculation, and 
it is not difficult to perceive. 
made innocent at first, and laid under no 


other restriction than to abstain from the fruit of one | 


tree in the garden, denominated the tree of knowledge 
of good wo evil. His labour was light, barely sufficient 
for exercise, having only to dress the garden, and to keep 
it. His situation was in every respect desirable. 

‘** Now the the serpent,”’ says Moses, ‘“* was more subtil 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made. 
And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall 
not eat of every tree of the garden? And the woman said 
unto the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the garden: 
but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden, God — said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent said 
unto the woman, 'Y e shall not surely die: for God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil. And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband 
with her, and he did eat. And the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew that they were naked; and 
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| the herb of the field: 
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| the Fall of Man. 





fig-leaves together, and made themselves 
aprons. And they heard the voice of the Lorn God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the di ry: and Adam 
and his wife hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lorp God, among the trees of the garden. And the 
Lorp God called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where 
art thou? And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, 
and I was afraid, because I was naked; and [ hid myself. 
And he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee that 
thou shouldest not eat? And the man said, The woman, 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree, and I did eat. And the Lorp God said unto the 
woman, What is this that thou hast done? And the 
woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 
And the Lorp God said unto the serpent, Because thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and 
a every beast of the field: upon thy belly shalt thon 

o, and dust shalt thon eat, all the 4d: Lys of thy life: and 
I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel. Unto the woman ‘he 
said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy concep- 
tion: in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ; and thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. 
And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of 
which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of 
it; cursed is the ground for thy sake; 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life: 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee: 
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in sorrow shalt 
Thorns also and 
and thou shalt eat 
In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out 
of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” 

Thus runs the Mosaic account of what is denominated 
This account has been the subject 
of much speculation, some conceiving it to be a mere 
allegory, representing the condition of mankind at large 
in giving heed to temptation, while others believe it to 
have been a literal event—an historical fact. 

That there was a literal Adam, is as clearly taught in 
the Bible, as any other fact whatever. His age, the 
names of his children, and various other circumstances 
are mentioned; insomuch that if we are not to under- 
stand him to have been the identical being he is described 
to have been, viz. the progenitor of the human race, we 
must confess we have no means for ascertaining the pro- 
per signification of terms, and language is altogether 
useless. But admitting there was a literal Adam and a 
literal Eve, it would be a violation of every rule of lan- 
guage to make the other part of the account figurative. 
There is the same evidence of a literal garden, literal 
trees and fruit, and so on throughout, as of a literal man 
and woman. It will do, perchance, for those who know 
all about the invisible world, who know the precise na- 
ture of supernatural beings,—what is appropriate, what 
consonant to their nature,—to object to the idea of the 
literal appearance and conversation of the serpent, as 
described in this account. It is for them to say, whe- 
ther or not the Devil can metamorphose himself into the 
appearance of a serpent, or take actual possession of a 
real one, and, in this form, hold converse with human 
beings: whether, as a mark of the disapprobation of the 
Almighty, there would be any thing incongruous in his 
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dooming the serpent race, which can of course realise 
no devradation, to a condition inferior to that in which 
they were before they had been thus personated in the 
manner here described, any more than in causing the 
earth to produce thorns aud thistles, as a mark of his dis- 
approbation of the conduct of man. I say, it is for those 

ho know how every thing should be managed 
in the invisible world, to say whether or not there is any 
thing inconsistent with the nature of that world, in the 
account under consideration. For ourselves, making 
not the least pretensions to such knowledge; being the 
furthest of any thing conceivable from omniscient; to- 
tally ignorant of the peculiar nature of spirit; we are 
unable to say, whether this account is absurd or not; 
and we must therefore depend altogether on testimony 
in relation to the subject. 

la this case, as well as in that of the creation, we find 
corroborating heathen testimony; which testimony we 
will present, not for the sake of proving Moses, but the 
historical fact of the fall. 

Plato, Strabo, Ovid, Virgil, the Egyptian writers, and 
others, mention the state of innocence and the fall. Se- 
veral particulars of the fall were received by the most 
ancient heathen.. Many particulars rel: iting to Adam 
and Eve, the forbidden tree, and the Serpent, are to be 
found among the natives of Peru and the Philippine isl- 
ands. The very name of Adam is known among the 
Indian Brachmans! 'The Hindoos have an ancient bas- 
relief of the Serpent Caliya, vanquished by the media- 
torial God Krishna. Krishna is represented as pressed 
within the folds of the Serpent, and then as triumphing 
over him, and bruising his head beneath his feet! 'The 
Edda, the record of the ancient Sc ythians, says the great 
Serpent is an emanation from Loke, the evil principle, 
and gives a highly poetic description of his overthrow. 
A plain allusion is made to the sin of Eve, in the legend 
of Pandora, who was led by curiosity to open a casket 
given to her by Jupiter, out of which flew all the evils 
iuto the world, hope alone remaining at the bottom. 
Inherent, original sin, is not only acknowledged, but 
deplored, by many of the ancient heathen philosophe rs, 
poets, and ‘moralists. And the universal prevalence of 
the custom of offering si acrifices for sin, attests at once 
to the truth of this sentiment. 

The Talmudists, who, as we have seen, made Adam 
so enormously large before the fall, say that, after that 
event, he was reduced to a hundred ells—large enough 
still, in all conscience. And the Mahometan doctors are 
even less liberal of the dimensions which they assign to 
him, allowing him only the height of a tall palm tree. 
Sut neither those doctors nor the Talmudists seem to 
have considered how extremely ill-adapted their huge 
man must have been to the state of things around him. 
To correspond with his size, bushes must have been 
trees, trees as much larger in proportion,—and so of 
every thing else. Thus readily may the marvellous be 
distinguished from grave reality. In the former there is 
always absurdity, always something monstrous, unnatu- 
ral; while the latter is consistent with itself, consistent 
with the nature of things 
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Various have been the speculations with regard to the 
location of the garden in which man was first placed; 
and not only the globe, but the very air, and even the 
moon, have been ransacked, in imagination at least, to 
find it! According to the description given in the Bible, 
it must have been situated in er near Mesopotamia. It 
is evident that Moses intended to give an intelligible de- 
scription of its location, by his naming the rivers that 
issued from it, which continue even to this day to bear 
the names by which he called them—another evidence, 
hy the way, that a literal garden is to be understood of 
iden, and that the account of the fall is not an allegory, 
but sober history. As to the precise spot where E den 

yas Situated, it would be difficult to ascertain. If it was 
a destroyed by the Deinge, the lapse of time must so 
nave ch: aged its appearance, as to render it impossible 
“ be ider iti fie d. 
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Mencury. 


“The god who mounts the winged winds, 
Fast to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high through air his golden flight sustain, 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the boundless main. 
He grasps the waid that causes sleep to fly, 
Or in soft slumbers seals the wakeful eye; 
Then shoots from heav’n to high Pieria’s steep, 
And stoops incumbent on the rolling deep !”’ 

Lomer’s Odyssey. 

In the cut before us is represented the heathen deity 
Mercury. He appears like a youth, with an open, lively 
countenance, having wings attached to his sandals and 
his cap, with a winged rod or wand in his hand, entwined 
by two serpents. His winged sandals were denominated 
talaria; his cap was called petasus; and his wand cadu- 
ceus. He was presented with the talaria and petasus by 
Jupiter, to enable him to go with celerity on his messa- 
ges. The caduceus he received from Apollo, in exchange 
for the lyre, which Mercury invented. With this won 
drous wand, he could cause sleep, or induce wakefulness, 
and could even raise the dead. It was likewise possessed 
of the peculiar property of being able to settle quarrels. 
The discovery of this quality in the rod was made by 
Mercury, who, seeing two serpents fighting, put his rod 
between them, when lo! they were immediately recon- 
ciled, and embraced each other, cleaving at the same 
time to the rod, as seen in the cut. Hence it was, that 
ambassadors sent to make peace, used to be denominated 
Caduceatores, deriving the name from the caduceus. 

According to Cicero, there were five Mercuries: one 
a son of Ceelus and Lux; another a son of Valens and 
Coronis; another a son of the Nile; another called by 
the Egyptians Thaut; and another the son of Jupiter 
and Maia, the daughter of Atlas, to whom the actions of 
all the rest are attributed, and of whom we shall there- 
fore treat in this article. Some add a sixth Mercury, 
a son of Bacchus and Proserpine. 

Mercury is said to have been born on Mount Cyllene, 
in Arcadia, and to have been intrusted in his infaney to 
the care of the Seasons. His name is derived from mer- 
cibus, he being the god of merchants among the Latins. 


Among other characters which he sustained, was that 
of prince and god of thieves; and surely, never did one 
better deserve the title; for, the very day he was born, 
or, aS some say, the day after, he stole some of the cat- 
tle of Admetus. which Apollo tended; and as the latter, 
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with his bow beat, was on the point of sheoting him, | cients were accustomed to place at cross-roads, were 


Mercury stole his arrows, whic! h was so adroit and amu- 
sing a theft, that the anger of Apollo was changed to 
laughter. While yet an infant, he stole from Vulcan 
many of his implements of labour. He stole the girdle 
of Venus, as she was embracing him. He robbed Nep- 
tune of his trident, Mars of his sword, and Jupiter him- 
self of his sceptre, and would even have stolen his thun- 
derbolts, had he not been mexful that they would burn 
him. These specimens of his ski!l commended him to 
the notice of the gods, and Jupiter adopted him as his 
messenger, interpreter, and cup-bearer, in the latter of 
which capacities he acted, till the promotion of Gany- 
mede to the same office. By means of a small sword 
which he possessed, called herpe, and which he lent to 
Perseus, he could render himself invisible, or transform 
himself into any shape at pleasure. He was entrusted 
with all the secrets of Jupiter. He was the confidant of 
his amours, and was often appointed to watch over the 
jealousy and intrigues of Juno. He was also the ambas- 
sador and plenipotentiary of the other gods, and was 
concerned in all all:-aces and treaties. Skilled to a 
wonderful degree in the art of pacification, he not only 
conciliated men, but the gods themselves, and even the 
infernal deities, whenever they had quarrels among 
them. Hence the words of the poet: 

“ Thee, wing-foot, all the gods, both high and low, 

The arbiter of war and peace allow.” 
On account of this pacific character of his, he was some- 
times represented with golden chains flowing from his 
mouth, with which he linked together the minds of 
those that heard him. But notwithstanding all the dig- 
nity to which he was elevated in the society of the gods, 
by being appointed their messenger and ambassador, he 
was subjected to certain menial services, such as sweep- 
ing the room where they supped, making their beds, 
and many other things of a similar nature ; on which ac- 
count he was called Camillus or Casmillus, which sig- 
nifies an inferior servant of gods. 

They say that Juno was Mercury’s nurse, and that, 
on one occasion, taking his milk too greedily, it ran out 
of his mouth upon the firmament, and caused the white 
track denominated the galaxy, or milky way. 

Mercury was the patron of travellers, ang his statues 
were frequently placed in roads, to point out to them 
the way. He was likewise the patron of shepherds. 
He was the god of eloquence; whence the Greeks de- 
nominated him Hermes. He was also the god of sci- 
ence and the arts. He is said to have been the inventor 
of contracts, weights, and measures. 

One of his offices was, to attend on the dying, to re- 
lease the soul from the body, and to conduet it to the 
infernal regions; and likewise, to place in new bodies 
the souls which had been the proper time in Elysium. 
Virgil has a very pleasing passage in relation to this, as 
follows :— 

“ Hermes obeys; with golden pinions binds 

His flying foet, and mounts the western winds. 
And, whether o’er the seas or earth he flies, 

With rapid force, they bear him down the skies. 
But first he grasps, within his awful hand, 

The mark of sovercign power, his magic wand ; 
With this he draws the souls from hollow craves, 
W ith this he drives them dewn the Stvgian waves, 


With we he seals in slee Pp the wakeful sight, 
And eyes, though closed in death, restores to light.” 


When seats stole the cattle of Admetus, he was 
cscovered in the theft by a herdsman named Battus. 
To induce Battus not to expose him, he gave him a 
cow. But to prove his fidelity, he afterw nls presented 
himself in another form, and questioned him respecting 
the stolen cattle, offering as a reward a bullock and a 
cow, if he would discover to him where the thief had 
concealed them. ‘This was too much for the integrity 
of Battus. Overcome by the present, he disclosed the 
secret; whereupon Mercury, enraged at his perfidy, 
threw off his disguise, and immediately turned Battus 
into a stone called Index. The statues’which the an- 


called by them Indices, because with au arm or finger 
extended, they pointe d out the way to travellers, as Index 


| or Battus pointed out a — attle to Mercury. The 
Romans set up some in public places and highwavs. 
The Athenians steltaaed some at their doors, to drive 


away thieves; probably in accordance with the maxim, 
* Set a rogue to catch a rogue.” ‘These statues they 
denominated Herma, from Hermes, the Greek name of 
Mercury. These Herme had neither hands nor feet; 
and hence Mercury was denominated Cyllenius, and by 
contraction Cyllius. The Romans us sed to join the sta 
tues of Mercury and Minerva together. These united 
images they c alled Hermathena, and sacrificed to both 
on the same altar. 

His worship was well established, particularly in Greece, 
Egypt, and Italy. He was worshipped at Tanagra, in 
seetia, by the name of Criophorus, and was represented 
as carrying on his shoulders a ram, because, when a 
pe »stilence ‘raged there, he directed the inhabitants to 
carry a ram in that manner round the walls of the city; 
which being done, the pestilence abated. It was custo- 
mary to offer him sacrifices on the 15th of May, on ae- 
count of his mother, whose name was Maia. At this 
festival was sacrificed a pregnant sow, and sometimes a 
calf, but especially the tongues of animals. He is some- 
times represented on monuments with a large cloak round 
his arm, or tied under his chin. He is lhkewise some- 
times represented as seated on a cray fish, holding in one 
hand his caduceus, and in the other the claws of the 
fish. Then again he is described as a beardless young 
man, holding in one hand a purse, as the guardian deity 
of mere hants, with a cock on his wrist as an emblem of 
vigilanee, and a scorpion, a goat, and a fly at his feet. 
And because cheating is so frequently the concomitant 
of traffic, he was called Dolius. He sometimes rests his 
foot upon a tortoise. In Egypt, he was represented with 
the head of a dog, whence he was frequently confounded 
with Anubis, and received the sacrifice of a stork. 
Milk and honey were sacrificed to him as the god of 
eloquence, whose powers were sweet and persuasive; 
and on the same account were tongues sacrificed to him, 
as already mentioned. He is sometimes represented 
without arms, because, according to some, the power of 
speech can prevail over every thing, even without the 
assistance of arms. His face was partly dark and partly 
bright, to denote that he sometimes converses with the 
celestial, and sometimes with the infernal gods. 

In the wars between the Giants and the Gods, Mercury 
bore a conspicious part. He delivered Mars from the 
confinement to which he was subjected by the Aloides. 
He purified the Danaides of the blood of their murdered 
husbands. He tied Ixion to his wheel in the infernal 
regions. He destroyed the hundred-eyed Argus. He 
sold Hercules to Omphale, Queen of Lydia. He con- 
ducted Priam to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the body 
of his son Hector. And he carried Bacchus to the 
nymphs of Nysa. 

Mercury had many surnames and epithets. Besides 
those already noticed, he was called Acacetos, from Aca- 
cus an Arcadian, Acacesius, Tric ephalos, Triplex, 
Chthonius, Agonius, Arcas, &c. He had numerous 
children; Autolycus, by Chione; Myrtillus, by Cleobula; 
Libys, by Libya; Ee hion and Eurytus, by Antianira ; 
Cephalus, by Creusa; Prylis, by Issa; and Priapus, 
according to some. He was also the father of Herma 
phroditus, by Venus; of Eudorus, by Polimela; and of 
Pan, by Dryope, or: Penelope. 

The Hermes of ! Sgypt was probably some philoso pher 
who was distinguished by various knowledge and inven 
tive talent. The Egyptians impute to Hermes the in 
vention of commerce, of geometry, of astronomy, and 
of hieroglyphic characters. 

These hezthen fables have all a mystical meaning. 
We intend, on closing our mythological department, to 
unravel the whole web in regular connexion, and show 
the reader what he has been perusing. 
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European. Tartar. Malay. 


Tue plate above represents the five different classes 
of the human race, which we had barely room to men- 
tion in our last. We will now give a brief description 
of each class by itself. 

The first, or European class, is distinguished by ele- 
gance of form, and by capaciousness and prominence 
of forehead, indicating superiour intellectual capacity. 
The best symmetrical specimen of this class is to be 
found in the region of Asia Minor, bordering on Europe, 
including the Georgians, Circassians, Mingrelians, Ar- 
menians, Persians, and other nations that skirt the sou- 
thern base of the Caucasian chain of mountains. On 
this account, the name of Caucasian has been given to 
this class in general. ‘The propriety of its application is 
still further manifest, from the consideration that this 
region was the nursery which supplied colonies for the 
ether parts of the globe now occupied by this class of 
mankind. ‘This portion of the human race includes all 
the inhabitants of Europe, excepting the Laplanders and 
Finns. It likewise includes the descendants of Euro- 
peans in all parts of the world, together with the inha- 
bitants of the western part of Asia, as far as the river 
Oby, the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges, and those of the 
northern parts of Africa, viz. the people of Barbary, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, and the Moors of northern Africa. 
The general colour of this class of men is fair, the 
cheeks red, the head globular, the face oval, with dis- 
tinct features, the forehead rather flattened, the nose nar- 
row, and inclined to the aquiline, the cheek bones un- 
prominent, the mouth not large, the lips rather turned 
out, particularly the under one, the chin full and round- 
ed, the eyes, though of various colours, yet for the most 
part blue, ona the hair generally yellow, or brown and 
flowing. ‘The complexion is fairer, and the eyes and 
hair lighter, in the more temperate climes, than towards 
the south. 

The second class is the Tartar or Mongul, denomina- 
ted also the Asiatic and the Brown class. It includes all 
the Asiatic nations east of the Oby, Caspian, and Gan- 
ges, excepting Malacca; as also, the tribes which inhabit 
the frigid zones in both the eastern and western conti- 
nents, viz. the Laplanders, Samoiedes, Ostiacs, Tun- 
guses, Yakuts, ‘T'schutskis, and Kamtschadales of Si- 
beria, and the Esquimaux and Greenlanders. This class 
is distinguished by a yellowish brown, or olive complex- 
ion, with little or no red in the cheeks, straight, black 
hair, head almost square, face large and flat, small and 
flat nose, cheek bones wide, eyes small and black, and 
pointed chin. 





African. American Indian. 


The third class is the Malay or Tawny, comprehend- 
ing the inhabitants of the peninsula of Malacea, Ceylon, 
the Asiatic Islands, New Zealand, and the extensive 
group of islands denominated Polynesia, with the excep- 
tion of New Holland, New Guinea, New C ote and 
Van Dieman’s Land. The complexion of this class is 
of a blackish brown, or mahogany colour, the hair black 
and curly, the upper part of the head narrowed, the 
forehead somewhat expanded, the nose thick, wide, and 
flattened, the upper jaw rather prominent. This class 
seems to be about midway between the European and 
the African classes. 


The fourth is the African or negro class, denominated 
likewise the Ethiopian, and the Black. This class over- 
spreads we®ern and Southern Africa, and is likewise 
found on the coasts of Madagasear. It also occupies 
New Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, New Caledonia, and 
New Guinea. Its colour varies from deep tawny to 
perfect jet. The hair is black, frizzled, and woolly, the 
head narrow, the forehead arched and prominent, the 
face narrow, with the lower part projecting, the eyes like- 
wise projecting, the nose thick, large, and flattened, the 
lips, especially the upper one, very thick, the cheek bones 
prominent, the legs somewhat crooked. 


The fifth and last class is the American Indian, or 
Red-man, including all the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America, excepting the Esquimaux and Greenlanders. 
This class is of a copper colour, hair straight and black, 
very high cheek bones, eyes sunken, forehead short, 
broad countenance, nostrils expanded, and lips thick. 
This class forms the middle point between the European 
and the Mongul, as does the Malay between the European 
and African. ‘Taking, therefore, a compendious view 
of mankind, we might, perhaps, reduce the classes that 
are very distinctly marked to three, instead of five: the 
European, the Tartar or Asiatic, and the African. 

It is observable, that, although these general distinc 
tions obtain, they will not apply in the case of all the 
individuals composing the classes. Forexample: among 
the white or European class, there are various shades 
of colour, from the lily almost to the olive. So among 
the black er African class, the several shades of dif- 
ference between the blackest and the least black, are 
equaily various, and the difference itself equally great; 
insomuch that if we consider the Asiatic class as forming 
the middle link between the most swarthy white and the 
lightest black, we have the chain completed, and but 
one race in all its complicated variety. 
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Mreroscopic View or A Drop or WATER 


Ir is not certainly known when or by whom the mi- 
croscope was invented. On the one band, we are told 
that one Drebell, a Dutchman, had the first microscope 
in the year 1621, and that he was reported to have been 
the inventor of the instrument. 
invention is claimed by Francis Fontana, a Neapolitan, 
in 1646, who dates it from the year 1618. Thus far, 
however, appears to have been distinctly ascertained, 
that they were first used in Germany about the year 
1621. Thetelescope is generally believed to have been 
invented in the year 1590; and, as a microscope is only 
a telescope inverted, the invention of the one may be 
readily believed to have originated in the use of the other. 

It may, perhaps, be matter of doubt which of these in- 
struments has introduced the most wonderful facts to 
our notice. Ifthe telescope has brought us acquainted 
with vast bodies which we had not previously conceived 
to exist, and thus unmeasurably extended our concep- 


tions of the vastness of the universe, and the power of 


its Creator, it is no less true that the microscope, though 
perhaps with less imposing pretensions, has laid open to 
us most unexpected revelations of the wisdom, the 
power, and the providence of the Almighty, by discover- 
ing to us innumerable orders of living beings, endowed 
with numerous capacities, and provided with ample 
means of enjoyment. 

An example which partially illustrates this last re- 
mark is supplied in the engraving prefixed to this arti- 
cle, which represents a single drop of water as it appears 


through a microscope, peopled with various species of 


minute animals called animalcules, of the habits of some 
of which we propose to give a brief account. 


On the other hand, the | 
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It may be observed in general of the microscopic 
orders of animals, that the smallest which have ever 
come under notice have been discovered in water. Not 
that we may infer from this that there are not creatures 
of equally diminutive size mhabiting the air, or creeping 
upon the earth; the reason is simply that, from the 
transparency of water, and from its confining the crea- 
tures in it, we can more easily bring the assistance of 
the microscope to bear on the examination of them. 
Of these, indeed of all animated beings, the monas is the 
most simple. The termo is the most minute creature 
of this genus, being so extremely delicate and transpa- 
rent as often to elude the highest magnifying powers, 
and seeming to blend with the water in which it swims. 
Another and very minute class of animalcules is that 
which has been termed by Mr. Baker the hair-like in- 
sect, on account of its shape, being extremely slender, 
and frequently a hundred and fifty times as long as it 
is broad. ‘These creatures are so small, that millions of 
millions of them might be contained in the space ofa 
square inch. Yet low in the scale of being as they may 
appear to stand, owing both to their extreme minuteness 
and the simplicity of their structure, even these, in 
common with those orders of inferior animals with which 
we are more ordinarily conversant, exhibit indications 
of sagacity, and of the formation of habits. ‘They seem, 
for example, to be fond of society; for, after viewing for 
some time a quantity of them taken up at random, the 
observer will see them disposing themselves in a kind ot 
reguiar order. If a multitude of them are put into a 
jar of water, they will form themselves into a regular 
body, and ascend slowly to the top. When they are 
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weary of this situation they form themselves into a kind | 


of rope, which slowly descends as low as they intend ; 
but if they happen to be near the side of the jar, they 
wil] descend upon it. In one experiment, a cual quan- 
tity of matter, containing these animalcules, having 
been put into a jar of water, it so happened that one 
part went down immediately to the bottom, while the 
other continued floating at the top. When things had 
remained for some time in this condition, each of these 
swarms of animalcules began to grow weary of its situ- 
ation, and appeared disposed to c hange it. Both armies, 
therefore, set out at the sane time, ‘the one proceeding 
upwards, and the other downwards, so that after some 
hours’ journey, they met in the middie. A desire of 
knowing how they w rould behave on this occasion enga- 
ged the observer to watch them carefully, and, to his 
surprize, he saw the army that was marching wpwards 
open to the right and left to make room for those that 
were descending. Thus, without confusion or intermix- 
ture, each held ¢ on its way; the army that was going up 
inarching in two columns to the to} p, and the other de- 
scending in one column to the bottom, as if each had 
been under the direction of inteiligent leaders. 

Another very singular animal, whose existence and 
habits have been discovered by the microscope, has 
been dignified with the name of the Proteus, from its 
assuming so great a variety of shapes as scarcely to be 
recognised as the same animal in its different transfor- 
mations. Its general shape bears a considerable re- 
semblance to that of the swan, and its changes are chiefly 
effected by its neck, which it sometimes extends to a 
considerable length, and sometimes disposes of it alto- 
gether. It also appears to have the power of increasing 
its transparency or opaqueness at will. There are no 
eyes, nor any opening in the head like a mouth, to be 
discerned ; but its actions clearly prove that it possesses 
the faculty of vision; for though multitudes of other ani- 
malcules swim about with it in the same water, and its 
own progressive motion is very swift, yet it never strikes 
against any of them, but directs its course between 
them with astonishing dexterity. 

Another and a very perfect animal 1s discovered by 
the microscope in rain water, which has stood for some 
days in leaden gutters, or hollows on the tops of houses. 
This is called the vorticella, or wheel-animal. Its most 
remarkable distinction is the apparatus from which it 


Tue Fuiyine 


‘The noble darings of the human mind, 
{nspired by science, should be unconfined , 
Nor sufler men, like grovelling worms, to lie 
Supine on earth, but boldly wing the sky.” 


‘Tne French writer who calls himself Reinser the 2d, 
and who was certainly a philoscpher of the modern 
school, possessed considerable merit: we apprehended, 
nowever, that his plan for flying, like that which he pro- 
posed for the establishment of a Universal Republic, in 
which every description of Human Nature is to be winged 
for celestial flight, and united under the sole Empire of 
Reason, is only adding one more to the inany of those 


derives its name, and which, from all descriptions, would 
appear strongly to resemble the paddles of a steam-boat. 
They change their shape considerably in different 
views, but it seems pretty evident that they are circular 
wheels, which perform entire revolutions, and are pro- 
vided with cogs similar to those on the balance-wheel of 
awatch. All the actions of this creature, says an ob- 
server, indicate sagacity and quickness of sensation. 
At the least touch or motion in the water, they instantly 
draw in their wheels; and it is conjectured that the eyes 
of this creature are placed somewhere about this appa- 
ratus, as while in the maggot state its motions are slow 
and blundering, but after the wheels are protruded, 
they are performed with great regularity, swiftness, and 
steadiness. It is by these rotatory organs, also, that 
they are supposed to breathe. 

Some very important discoveries have lately been 
made by E hrenberg in his observations on these singu- 
lar beings. By feeding infusoria with very pure coloured 
substances, as indigo and carmine, he has ascertained 
the existence of mouths, stomachs, and intestines, and 
many interesting particulars relating to their structure 
and functions. But, perhaps, the most astonishing view 
of these animals, and of the wonder’ of the microscopic 
world in general, is presented by a recent improvement 
in the solar microse ope—we refer to Mr. Gould’s instru- 
ment constructed under the direction of Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Carey, the optician, — the extraordinary effect 

| of which is daily exhibited at No. 287 Strand. ‘It acts 
on the general principle of the solar microscope, but is 
supplied with an artificial and most brilliant light, pro- 
duced by the mixture of hydrogen and oxygen gases on 
lume. The writer had recently an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the effect of this extrordinary instrument, and, 
without describing in detail the beauties of the horrors 
which it brought to light from the invisible world, (in 
doing which he would be obliged to draw very largely on 
the faith of his readers,) he may give some general idea 
of the spectacle, by stating that the instrument magnifies 
three hundred thousand times, so that a drop of water ap- 
pears to cover a surface of a hundred square feet ! 

We cannot but anticipate some important accessions 
to physical science from this extraordinary instrument, 
and we confidently recommend it to the notice of our 
readers as a source of much instruction and amuse 
ment.—T'he Tourist. 
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PHuILOSOPEER. 


visionary schemes which have long been known in Eng- 
land under the appell: ition of Utopian. 

But though it might be chimerical to expect from 
the proposals of such projectors all that themselves 
hope for on such occasions, advantages of a different 
nature have frequently been derived from similar re- 
veries. 

With respect to this French author's Art of Flying, 
which alone claims our present attention, he begins 
with observing that Bacon and other ingenious men of 
his stamp, have thought that human research would in 
time discover a method of travelling in the air. Wil- 
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loughby, he remarks, has expressed himself in these | 


terms: “ [t will some day be said, ** Bring me my wings,’ 
just aS a person now Says, “Get rez dy my carriage.” 
For his own part, he cannot see the squirrel and the fish 
both flying, without thinking that Man, who has in his 
muscles a prodigious intuitive source of motion, ought 
to render himself more capable of flying than any of 
those animals: and he reasons on the small quantity of 
necessary resistance to the weight of the body, from the 
ease with which porters are every day seen to mount a 
staircase, or even a ladder, bearing a load of three or 
four hundred weight, which they sustain alternately 
on a single leg. He remarks, that the wings of a bird 
are in general of greater proportionate dimensions in 
the smaller than in the larger apocien; which he ascribes 
to the property possesse d by the air, of augmenting the 
resistance of a body ace or ling to thew eight that it bears. 
This he illustrates, by cOmparing the weight of a duck, 
and the size of its wings, with those of a goose; sup- 
posing the fatter to be seven times the weight of the for- 
mer, yet to have wings less than thrice the size. From 
this analogy, he considers that the wings for a man of 
common stature need only be about thirty feet long, and 
weigh about fourteen or fifteen pounds. 

The mechanism of these wings and the manner of 
fixing them, are minutely detailed by the author, who 
also h: is ahelm or tail six feet long, compose d of three 
reeds, in the same manner as the wings. But though 
this sanguine projector seemed confident of the practi- 
cability of his plan, we were not in the smallest degree 
astonished at the result, which our Flying Philosopher 
honestly relates. 

‘In the trial which I made,” says he, “I was raised 
from the earth at the third or fourth exertion.” But, 
alas! the Flying Philosopher appears to have literally 
depended too muth on a broken reed; for he adds, “T 
am old, and fell, staggering, on my feet! I was thrown 
topsy-turvey, without any other accident than a few bro- 
ken reeds: suffic iently convinced, however, that at the 
age of fifty-eight, we are no Jonger well qualified to en- 
gage in violent corporeal exertions.”” He recommends 
his plan, notwithstanding, with much confidence, to 
young amateurs, and positive sly assures them that it is 
susceptible of great perfection! 


We are ourselves inclined to imagine, that the art of 
flying in the air may in some measure be practicable, 
but not on the precise plan of this really ingenious 
Frenchman, who, in legislation, like the generality of 
political and philosophical speculators, too little regards 
the potent influence of l-aman passions; and, in science, 
vainly expects Art to surpass the operations of Nature, 
and overcome her invincible agents. Ina judicious com- 
bination of the mechanical powers, with due attention 
to the source of what may be denominated rostation, 
must be sought, as we apprehend, whatever can ration- 
ally occupy ap enlightened mind on this curious and in- 
teresting subject.— Anecdote Library. 





ExpLaANATIon or Worps, Parases, &c. 


A BON CHIEN IL NE VIENT JAMAIS UN BON os. Fr. 
(pron. ah bong she-ang ele neh ve-alin zhama zun bong 
os.) “*A good bone does not always come to a good 
dog;” or, merit does not alw ays receive its deserts. 

As onicine. Lat. “ From the origin.” 

AB OVO USQUE AD MALA. Lat. “ From the eggs to the 
apples ;” or, from the beginning to the end of the enter- 
tainment; eggs having been formerly served at the be- 
ginning, and apples at the end, of a Roman feast. It 
may be used figuratively, to denote the beginning and 
end of an intellectual banquet. 

ABSENTEM LEDIT CUM EBRIO QUI LITIGAT. Lat. from 
Syrus ; “ He hurts the absent who quarrels with a drunk- 
en man; ” that is, the drunken man is not the same as 
when he if sober, and therefore you do the sober man 
an injury, by harming the body when influenced by 
liquor. 
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POETRY. 


THe GreEEN Isr or LOVERS. 


THEY say, that, afar in the land of the west, 
Where the bright golden sun sit iks in glory to rest, 
’Mid fens where the hunter ne’er ventured to tread, 
A fair lake, unruffled and sparkling, is spread ; 
Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian discovers, 
In distance seen dimly, the green isle of lovers. 


There verdure fades never; immortal in bloom, 

Soft waves the magnolia its groves of pe rfume, 

And low bends the branch with rich fruitage depressed, 
All glowing like gems in the crowns of the east; 

There the bright eye of nature in mild glory hovers : 
’Tis the land of the sunbeam, the green isle of lovers. 


Sweet strains wiidly float on the breezes that kiss 

The calm-Jowing lake round that region of bliss; 
Where, wreathing their garlands of amaranth, fair choirs 
Glad measures still weave to the sound that inspires 
The dance and the revel, ’mid forests that cover, 

On high, with their shade, the green isle of the lover. 


But fierce as the snake, with his eyeballs of fire, 
When his scales are all brilliant and glowing with ire, 
Are the warriors to all, save the maids of their isle, 
Whose law is their will, and whose life is their smile ; 
From beauty, there, valor and strength are not rovers, 
And peace reigns supreme in the green isle of lovers. 


And he who has sought to set foot on its shore, 

In mazes perplexed, has beheld it no more ; 

It fleets on the vision, deluding the view; 

Its banks still retire as the hunters pursue: 

O, who, in this vain world of wo, shall discover 

The home undisturbed, the green isle of the lover!— Yamoyden,. 





GERMAN EP1IGRAM. 
Welcome to memory—and forgetfulness ; 
The one for joy, the other for distress.—G6rTz. 


Sevr-Love. 
Men own each little fault and failing, 
But of their heavier sins—not one; 
A thousand ’gainst their memories railing, 
Sut 'gainst their understanding—none !—LEANDER. 


Ossran’s AppRESS TO THE Moon. 


Davenrter of heaven, fair art thou! the silence of thy 
face is pleasant! Thou comest forth in loveliness. The 
stars attend thy blue course in the east. The clouds 
rejoice in thy presence, O moon? They brighten their 
dark-brown sides. Who is like thee in heaven, light of 
the silent night! The stars are ashamed in thy pre- 
sepce. T hey turn away their sparkling eyes. W hither 
dost thou retire from thy course when the darkness of 
thy countenance grows? Hast thou thy hall, like Os- 
sian? Dwellest thou in the shadow of grief? Have 
thy sisters fallen from heaven? Are they who rejoice 
with thee, at night, no more? Yes! they have fallen, 
fair light! and thou dost often retire to mourn. But 
thou thyself shalt fail, one night, and leave thy blue 
path in heaven. The stars will then lift their heads- 
they who are ashamed in thy presence will rejoice. 
Thou art now clothed with thy brightness. Look from 
thy gates in the sky. Burst the cloud, O wind, that 
the daughter of night may look forth! that the shaggy 
mountains may brighten, ‘and the ocean roll its white 
waves in light. 





The best part of beauty is that which a picture canno 
express.— Lord Bacon. 


That which is not for the interest of the whole hive, 
cannot be so for any single bee.— Marcus Aurelius. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


The present weck has been the great Anniversary Festival ot 
the religious community of this c ountry. Clergyman and delega 
ted laymen from every part of the Union have been congregated 
in this city, for the purpose of celebrating the Anniversaries of tha 
religious institutions of a naticnal character that form so prominent 
a trait in the features of the present day. As might be expected 
on such occasions, the first talent of ihe religious community is 
put in requisition, to render the exercises interesting. We intend 
next week to notice them more particularly. 


RELIGIOUS 


{L? Noroom for news, and none of importanee if we had room 
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NEW YORK SOCIZ£ZTY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND INDUSTRY. 
PREAMBLE. 


WE, whose names are hereto annexed, believing that the well- 
being of society depends upon industry, intelligence, and virtue ; 
that ignorance and idleness are the principal sources of pauperism 
and crime; and that these evils may be greatly diminishe d by the 
benevolent and well-directed efforts of an extensive association of 
our citizens, do hereby form ourselves into a society to be called, 
Tur New York Society FOR THE PROMOTION OF KNOWLEDGE 


AND INDUSTRY, and do make and ord Lim the following 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. The objects of this Society shall be, 

Ist. The diffusion and extension of useful knowledg 
education. 

9d. The encouragement of industry, and the elevation of the 
moral condition of the indigent; and also, but only so far as may 
be compatible with these obj cts, the relief of the ir necessities. ; 

ART. i. No relicious or political discussions shall be allowed 
in the society ; no political or sectarian publication shall be distri- 
buted by it; and no preference shall be given by its members, as 
such, on account of religious or political distinctions. 

Art. IIL. The management of the affairs of this society shall 
be vested in a Board of Managers, composed of five members from 
each ward, who shall have the controul of the funds of the society , 
and who may make any regulations or by-laws concerning the same 
not inconsistent with this Constitution. Nine members shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

ArT. IV. Sec. 1. The members of this society shall meet in 
their respective wards on the last Wednesday of May in each 
year, to choose delegates—five to be chosen from each ward; —— 
which delegates, when chosen, shall constitute the Board of Man- 
agers of the Society. 

‘Sec. 2. The Board of Managers shall choose their own officers, 
and the President of the Board shall be President of the soci ty. 

Art V. Sec. 1. The members of the society belonging to the 
different wards, shall constitute Ward Associations of the society. 

Sec. 2. The Ward Associations shall meet as often as they may 
think necessary, and at such other times as may be recommended 
by the Board of Managers. 

Sec. 3. The Ward Associations shall, severally, choose annually 
a President and two Vice Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretaries to keep minutes 
of all the proceedings. 

Sec. 5. I'he Treasurers of the Ward Associations shall pay the 
moneys in their hands monthly (after making provision for their 
necessary expenses) to the Treasurer of the Board of Managers. 

Sec. 6. The ward Associations shall cause their respective wards 
to be completely districted, and shall assign to each district some 
one or more individuals, who shall be called the Ward Visiters of 
the society. 

Sec. 7. The Ward Visiters of each district shall make a record 
of the names of all such persons as may be direeted by the Board 
of Managers. 

Sec. 8. Copies of the Records kept as aforesaid, or of such parts 
thereof as the Board of Managers may direct, shall be furnished 
by the Ward Visiters to the Ward Associations, and by the Ward 
Associations to the Board of Managers, as shall be required by 
them. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the Ward Visiters to aid in pro- 
curing relief for the sick from the Public Dispensary, or otherwise 
—to procure to be sent to school, as faras prac ticable, such children 
as do not attend school, and may be received there—and also to get 
into the free schools for adults, whenever such schools shall be 
provided, such persons as ought to be taught there—to encourage 
industry, by procuring employment for those unemployed—to in- 
culcate, as far as possible, a sense of moral duty and a feeling of 
self respect—and to obtain from individuals and the public autho- 
rities such necessary relief as may be furnished, without encoura- 
ging idleness or vice. They shall keep and render to the Ward 
Associations accounts of all moneys and donations received and 
distributed by them, and shall pay over, when required by said As- 
sociations, any balances in their hands. 

Sec. 10. No person belonging to any district shall receive any 
relief without he bounds thereof, nor without the knowledge of the 
Visiters of that district. 

Sec. 11. No person of intemperate habits shall receive any pe- 
cuniary relief through the medium of the society, except in cases 
of dangerous illness. ; 

Art. VI. Every person who shall subscribe this Constitution, 
and pay one dollar or more into the treasury, annually, shall be a 
member of this society: and every yx rson who shall pay ten 
dollars or upwards at any one payment, shall be a life member 
thereof. 

Art. VII. The Mayor and members of the Common Council 
shall be, ex officio, members of the Board of Managers. 

Art. VIII. No alterations shall be made in this Constitution, 
except concurred in by two thirds of the Ward Associations. 


and common 


By-Laws oF THE Boarp or MANAGERS. 
1. The Board of Managers shall meet the second Wednesday 
of every month. . 
7. There shall be a P id nt of the 
eidents, a Treasurer and two ‘Sec 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


3oard and two Vice Pre- 
retaries, one of whom shall be 
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3. There shall be the followmg Standing Committees of the 
Board:—1l. A Standing Committee shall be appointed to inquire 
into, and report, from time to time, upon the best means of diffu- 
sing useful knowledge, and extending common education. 2. A 
Standing Committee shall be appointed to inquire and report in 
like manner upon the best means of finding employment for those 
who want it, and such other standing committees shall be ap 
pointed as may be necessary. 

4. All committees shall be appointed by the presiding officer of 
the Board, as occasion may require, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Board. 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE BoarpD OF MANAGERS. 

1. The records to be kept by the ward visiters shall contain the 
names in their respective districts—of all persons who may be 
proper subjects for a common school education, and have not the 
means of procuring it, distinguishing between those who are under 
four years of age, those who are between four and sixteen years, 
and those who are above sixteeun—of all persons who are in want 
of employment, or of the necessaries of life, or in imminent danger 
of the want of such necessaries, distinguishing the occupations 
of all males on such record. ° 

2. Statistical returns shall be made from these records once 
every year by the ward associations, but these retyrns shall not 
include the names of individuals. 

3. All bills against the Society shall be paid by the Treasurer, 
when approved by the President and Recording Secretary. 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Hon. Gideon Lee, (Mayorof the city,) President—Robert Sedg- 
wick, Corresponding Secretary—Isaac Peirce, Recording Secre 
tary—Silas Brown, Treasurer. ; 

BoarpD OF MANAGERS. 


First Ward.—John Y.Cebra, David Clarkson, Oliver Cobb, 
John I. Labah, J. J. Rosevelt, jun. 

Second Ward.—Walter Bowne, William Van Wyck, Benjamin 
Demilt, Silas Brown, Saul Alley. 

Third Ward.—James Munroe, Ralph Olmsted, Robert Sedg- 
wick, Thomas Herttell, William H. Aspinwall. 

Fourth Ward.—Charles G. Ferris, Isaac Peirce, Geo. 8. Mann, 
Linus W. Stevens, Joseph N. Lord. 

Fifth Ward.—Anthony Lamb, David Banks, John R. Murray, 
George F. White, James Campbell. 

Sixth Ward.—John T. Irving, J. R. Rhinelander, Daniel E. 
Tylee, Henry Durell, Shivers Parker. 

Seventh Ward.—Ja’s R. Whiting, Zebedee Ring, Perez Jones, 
Timothy Hedges, Samuel Akerly. 

Fighth Ward.—Hendrick Boorzem, James Lynch, Frederick A. 
Tallmadge, Francis D. Allen, Redwood Fisher. 

Ninth Ward.—Henry Meigs, Ja’s N. Wells, Robert Halliday, 
Charles Oakley, Silas M. Stilwell. 

Tenth Ward.—Stephen Allen, P. S. Titus, Eliphalet Wheeler, 
M. M. Quackenboss, Morris De Camp. 

Eleventh Ward.—Samuel C. Ellis, Henry P. Robertson, Fyler 
Dibblee, Lewis Willcocks, Peter Stuyversant. 

Twelfth Ward.—Charles H. Hall, Peter Cooper, George B. 
Thorp, David Cargill, Isaac 1. Varian. 

Thirteenth Ward.—James Palmer, Jacob Westervelt, E. dD. 
Comstock, Isaac D. Merrit, Nathan Roberts. 

Fourteenth Ward.—Joseph Curtis, Charles Dusenbury, Philip 
W. Engs, Austen Baldwin, John L. Moffitt. 

Fifteenth Ward.—James B. Murray, Samuel Cowdrey, Samuel 
Ward jun. Benjamin Birdsall, Abraham Mason. 





ONE HUNDRED AGENTS 


Could be advantageously employed in different sections of the 
Union, in obtaining subscribers for the Magazine. It is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation; and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
trv as another. Good encouragement will be given to agents; 
and a number to the amount of one hundred at least, could be fur- 
nished by us with profitable employment. 





[ic We have taken the office recently occupied by the “ Free 
Enquirer,” 222 William street. Letters should be addressed thus : 
Editor of the Family Magazine, 222 William street, New York. 





TERMS. 
Onr DoLLAR AND Firty CENTS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Should an order for the Magazine be received unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms; 
after which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have been 
received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
year. Companies of ten, sending TEN DOLLARS as above, will be 
furnished with ten copies. 

[LC Schools adopting the Magazine, will be supplied at onE 
DOLLAR per annum for each copy. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to a 
single subscriber, cannot be sent by mail, it will be necessary that 
two subscribers at least send payment in a letter together. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hundred 

iles, and 1 1-4 cent for any distance over. 


